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For ** The Friend.” 
The Proposed Version of the New Testament. 


[We received an article with the above 
heading, which we submitted for examina- 
tion, as to the accuracy of its criticisms on 
translations from the Greek, to a friend, whose 
knowledge of that language we considered 
superior to ourown. As the subject is one of 
general interest, we print, with some abridg- 
ment, both the original article and the coni- 
ments on it.—Eps.] 

In looking forward to this forthcoming 
translation, it is especially important for 
Friends to remember that the change from 
one langaage to another must take part of its 
character from the mind throagh which it 
passes. Thus, as the version in present use 
came from the Greek tongue into the English 
through minds educated in the theology of 
the established church, under King James I. 
of England, we would expect what we find, 
that they would naturally interpret the idea 
in accordance with their preconceived views. 
For instance, the Greek preposition en cor. 
responds as nearly as possible to the English 
in, and is so translated generally. Butin the 
Latin version of Theodore Beza, published at 
Geneva more than half a century before this 
was printed, the word in Col. i. 27 is rendered 
“Christ among you [inter vos] the hope of 
glory.” The translators under King James I. 
improved so far as to make it “Christ in 
you,” but failed in the same verse to trans- 
late the same word and precisely the same 
idea, leaving it as we now read “ the riches of 
the glory of this mystery among the Gentiles.” 
They have also failed in the following quota- 
tions in the interpretation of this preposition: 
“For I determined not to know anything 
among you save Jesus Christ, and him cruci- 
fied.” 1 Cor. ii. 2. “ Before whose eyes Jesus 
Christ hath been evidently set forth, crucified 
among you?” Gal. iii.1. “ Forgiving one an- 
other, even as God for Christ's sake hath for. 
given you.” Eph. iv.32. The original has 
“in Christ” for these last italicized words. 
We find also throughout the Bible, words in 
italics which, we understand, as not being in 
the original text, were considered necessary 
to be added to elucidate its meaning. 

As is well known, the term “person,” in 
Heb. i. 3, has been objected to by Friends 
from Robert Barclay down. It was not em- 
ployed previous to the Arian controversy in 
the third century to represent the Greek word 
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there used which signifies substance or mode 
of existence. (See note thereon in Greek Tes 
tament, by Wm. Trollope, M. A., of Pembroke 
College.—London edition, 1837.) 

There being different views among those 
who claim to be Friends, I am willing to refer 
to the course of the English Parliament on 
the test introduced into the Act of Toleration 
in 1689, as set forth in Gough’s History, book 
VI. chap. 1. It must, I think be conceded, 
that had it been possible to submit to this test 
Friends would have at once embraced the op- 
portunity to escape the terrible penalties they 
had hitherto suffered. The article proposed 
to be inserted was this, “ That all such who 
profess faith in God the Father, and in Jesus 
Christ his eternal Son, the true God, and in 
the Holy Spirit, coequal with the Father and 
the Son, one God blessed forever: and do ac 
knowledge the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament to be the revealed will 
and word of God.” 

But Friends, represented by George Fox, 
George Whitehead, John Vanghton, William 
Mead, John Osgood, &., could not take it, 
and proposed the following in lica thereof, 
which was adopted, ‘‘I profess faith in God 
the Father and in Jesus Christ his eternal 
Son, the true God, and in the Holy Spirit, 
one God blessed forever: and do acknowledge 
the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
tament to be given by divine inspiration.” 

In the following verses the propriety of the 
term ‘‘atonement” may be estimated by an 
inspection of the Greek words used: “ For if 
when we were enemies, we were reconciled 
{katellagemen] to God by the death of his Son 
much more, being reconciled [katallagentes] 
we shall be saved by his life. And not only 
so, but we also joy in God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ by whom we have now received 
the atonement [katallagen].” Rom. v. 10, 11. 
The verb, participle and noun, above used, are 
from the same stem and, as is stated in the 
marginal readings of our ordinary Testaments, 
the last should be rendered ‘ reconciliation.” 

To show the inconsistency of translating 
the word agapé by the term “ charity” instead 
of “love,” as is so continually done in the 
common version, I turn to Beza’s Latin Tes- 
tament, 2d Cor. v. 14, and find “The charity 
{eharitas] of Christ constraineth us;” again 
in 1 John iv. 8, [Deus est charitas] God is 
charity. We see the impropriety of this, yet 
it is scarcely more improper than the rendi- 
tion in like manner of the same word through- 
out the 13th chapter of 1 Corinthians. If the 
word “charity” were justifiable as an English 
equivalent for the Greek agapé, it should be 
in 1 Peter iv. 8, “for charity shall cover the 
multitude of sins ;” yet even here I believe the 
meaning of the apostle better expressed by 
the word “love.” 

There might be further errors of translation 
pointed out, to say nothing of the changes 
almost proved necessary by the recent dis- 
covery of the Sinaitic codex ; but my object is 
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to call the attention of intelligent Friends to 

the strength which is furnished by the ori- 

ginal language to our principles and testi- 

monies, as a spiritually minded people, and if 

possible stir up those qualified to further ex- 

amine the subject. A SusscriBer. 
Philada., 5th mo. 6th, 1878. 


The version of the Holy Scriptures on which 
we rely at the present day, was very carefally 
and patiently elaborated by forty-seven out 
of the commission of fifty-four, which was re- 
solved into sub-committees, and minute por- 
tions of the work, wrought by them, were 
successively submitted to the revision of the 
general committee for its approval or rejec- 
tion. And it has long been the fondly cher- 
ished belief of some of those Friends who 
have been accounted pillars of the Church, 
that the commission was divinely aided in 
the prosecution of its labors. And it has very 
long been noticeable that preachers and writ- 
ers in our Society, in setting forth the doc- 
trine of the indwelling and efficacy of the 
Holy Spirit, have appeared to feel that the 
existing version has furnished very broad 
ground to stand upon; and we know that it 
has done much to arouse the rebellious and 
comfort the desponding ones, 

Of the Sinaitic and Vatican manuscripts I 
know little except their antiquity, which is 
certainly an important factor ; and we must 
wait until the publication of the forth-coming 
version, to see how much aid the present Com- 
mission has obtained from them. The Com- 
mission (to whom we are bound to accord a 
large amount of praise for their patient per- 
severing labors) is composed almost entirely 
of members of other societies, with whom the 
opinion in regard to any passages or words 
advanced by the extremely small number of 
those who may be in membership with us 
would be at most merely advisory. There- 
fore it is possible that the rendering may be 
to some extent influenced by “the precon- 
ceived views” of those namerous members of 
the Commission, whose sentiments do not in 
all respects accord with those held by Friends. 

In Pickering’s Lexicon I find the preposi- 
tion en defined in, among, by, through. If 
the riches of the glory of this mystery was 
really among the Gentiles, it would be very 
likely to have its effect upon and to reach and 
enter their hearts, and could hardly be said 
to be truly among them without doing so. 

‘‘ For I determined to know nothing among 
you save Jesus Christ and him crucified.” 
The apostle Paul was a very learned man, 
knowing many things, but when he was labor- 
ing among them he wished to show forth no 
knowledge of anything else—to appear to 
know nothing else than Jesus Christ and him 
crucified. 

Forgiving one another, even as God by or 
through Christ or for Christ’s sake hath for- 
given you Weare told that our blessed Re- 
deemer maketh intercession for us, and may 
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we not believe that when mercy is extended 
to us through his intercession, it is granted to 
us for hissake. Has not the Society of Friends 
always held as a fundamental point of doc- 
trine, that when our sins are forgiven, they 
are pardoned for Christ’s sake ? 

When the writer calls attention to the mis 
take made by other religious societies in call- 
ing the Bible the Word of God, he relinquishes 
for awhile the criticism of the translators, for 
no where have they given it such a rendering. 

We may suppose that in producing the essay 
under consideration, the writer was prompted 
by a commendable concern lest false views or 
unsound doctrine should prevail to interfere 
with the course of true religion; but, if that 
danger does not accompany a verbal error in 
translation, need such error-be much deplored? 
Is it not true that we have received the atone- 
ment by or through our Lord Jesus Christ ? 
From English etymology there does not seem 


to be much if any difference in the import of 


the words atonement and reconciliation; ¢he 
root of the first being the English words, at 
one; ¢. g., “ He (Moses) would have set them 
at one again,” that is to say, would have re- 
conciled them to each other. 

[The reader may have observed, that both 
of the above writers are substantially in ac. 
cord ; though the latter evidently regards the 
defects in the present translation as of less im- 
portance than the former. We apprehend 


that both can fully unite in the opinion of 


Robert Barclay, that notwithstanding the in- 
accuracies which exist, our English transla- 
tion is sufficiently clear to firmly establish the 


truth of the doctrines held by the Society of 


Friends.—Ebs. ] 


—————~>—____ 


Evolution, or the theory of the natural development 
of forms of organic life from lower or anterior 
forms or types. 


From a work entitled “ Present Conflict of Science 
with the Christian Religion,” by Herbert W. 
Morris, A. M. 

(Continued from page 348.) 

(e) “ To the foregoing examples we shall now 
add one or two taken from the human system, 
for according to the theory of evolution, Man, 
no less than the brute creation, is the product 
of “ fortuitous variations” and “natural selec- 
tion.” Oat of the many marvellous mechan. 
isms that at once present themselves, we select 
first the OrnGANs oF SpeecH. These are main- 
ly situated within the cavity of the mouth. 
In order to ready and accurate utterance the 
mouth itself must be so constituted that its 
several parts shall be capable of assuming a 
distinct configuration for every word and 
every suund. The proper muscles must bring 
instantaneously the jaws, the teeth and the 
lips into their precise position. Each syllable 
of articulated sound also requires for its utter- 
ance a specific action of the tongue; and to 
qualify this member for its marvellous office, 
its muscles are required to be so numerous, 
and so implicated with one another, that they 
cannot be traced by the minutest dissection ; 
yet all must be so arranged that neither their 
number, nor their complexity, nor the en- 
tanglement of their fibres, shall in anywise 
impede its motion, or in any degree render its 
action ancertain. And nothing is more re- 
markable in all the living world than the 
variety, quickness and precision of motion, of 
which the tongue is capable. How instan- 
taneously are its positions assumed, and how 
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instantaneously dismissod —how numerousare 
its permutations, yet how infallible! Besides 
all this, from the back part of the mouth, 
there must be opened a pas-age of remarkable | 
construction for the admission of air into and 
out of the lungs ; and connected with this are 
whole systems of muscles, some in the larynx, 
and without number in the tongue, for the 
purpose of modulating that air in its passage 
with the requisite variations, compass and 
precision. And lastly, there must be a ape- 


cific contrivance for dividing the pneumatic 
part from the mechanical, and for preventing 
one set of actions interfering with the zi 


Nothing can exceed the exactness and per- 
fection required in all these parts, in order to 
the ready, accurate and clear utterance of the 
mind’s thoughts. ‘Il am speaking to you at 
this moment,’ says Professor Huxley, ‘but if 
you were to altor, in the minutest degree, the 
proportion of the nervous forces now active 
in the two nerves which supply the muscles 
of my glottis, I should become suddenly dumb. 
The voice is produced only so long as the 
vocal cords are parallel ; and these are parallel 
only so long as certain muscles contract with 
exact equality ; and that again depends on the 
equality of action of those two nerves I spoke 
ot. So that a change of the minutest kind in 
the structure of one of these nerves, or in the) 
stracture of the part in which it originates, 
or of the supply of blood to that part, or of 
one of the muscles to which it is distributed, 
might render all of us dumb.’* 

Such is the apparatus of speech—an appa- 
ratus the most complicated and yet the most 
perfect in its structure, the most delicate in 


its adjustments and yet the most infallible in| 


its Operations—an organism of inestimable 
advantages as well as of unfathomable conse- 
quences to man; the organism, indeed, which 
gives to him his power and pre-eminence over 
all the living tenants of the globe, and with- 
out which he never could attain his high in- 
tellectual and moral destiny. And all this, 
we are seriously called upon to believe, is, 
after all, but a mere accidental occurrence, but 
the product of mere ‘fortuitous variations’ 
and ‘natural selection’! To say nothing of; 
the teleological aspect of the question, of; 
God’s purpose or man’s destiny, the impro- 
bability that such sublime mechanisms as the 
organs of human speech have been produced 
by ‘accidental variations’ is so great, that the| 
idea is at once reduced to a sheer absurdity. | 
Nor is this absurdity relieved in the slightest 
degree by saying that these organisms were 
not brought about at once, but by infinitesi- 
mal variations carried on through unnum- 
bered ages. No matter how minute or insen- 
sible the variations, and no matter through 
what cycles of ages they have been going on 
—here are, come they when or how they 
might, what are indisputable and convincing 
evidences of Minp; here are contrivances, 
productions, adjustments and combinations, 
which nothing less than infinite knowledge, 
skill, and power could have produced. This 
is the instant and instinctive decision of natu- 
ral reason. . : 

We have spoken of the improbability of such 


organs as those of speech being the product 


of ‘accidental variations’—let us attempt to 
illustrate this. We wish to find produced by 
accident, say, 80 common a thing as a pebble, 
but one combining in itself a few simple quali- 


ties. Let us enter upon the search. On yonder 
sea shore are myriads and myriads of pebbles 
of every description of rock, that have been 
rolled and ‘ insensibly’ fashioned under the ad- 
vance and retreat of ‘ fortnitous’ waves for 
annumbered ages. Now, for a certain pur- 
pose, we want one that is perfectly round or 
spherical—what is the probability of finding 
it? Not great; still among so many, it is 
possible that such a one may be discovered. 
But to suit our purpose, it must also be just 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter ; this ad- 
ditional qualification greatly lessens our pro- 
spect of success, for if one perfectly spherical 
could be found, a thousand to one, if it would 
be of this exact size. Moreover, it is neces- 
sary to our object, that its weight be exactly 
one ounce: this again vastly further reduces 
our probability of finding what we wish, for 
though of the right form and size, yet another 
thousand to one, if it should prove also of this 
precise weight. Again, it is required for the 
end we have in view that it be of pink color: 
this quality added to the foregoing three, as 
is obvious, lessens the faint degree of proba- 
bility left a thousand times still farther. Once 
more, the pebble we are seeking must possess 
precisely such a degree of hardness, neither 
less nor more; and this, at length, sinks our 
probability below appreciation. Lastly, the 


—— we are in quest of must possess mag- 


netic properties—to find this inconnection with 
all the foregoing—of this, there remains abso- 
lutely no degree of probability. Though the 
ocean waves, and volcanic fires all the world 
around, have been ceaselessly at work on 
countless millions of rock fragments of every 
quality for millions of ages, yet we may safely 
say that there has not yet been produced by 
this fortuitous operation a single pebble com- 
bining in itself these half-a-dozen simple quali- 
ties. This, then, may serve to convey an idea 
how utterly improbable it is that even one of 
the exquisite and complicated parts that enter 
into the construction of the organs of speech 
has been produced by ‘fortuitous variation,’ 
for there is not one of these but possesses more 
than half.a-dozen distinct and essential quali- 
ties. And if the production of one part for- 
tuitous!y, be so utterly improbable, what ha- 
man language, or human numbers, can express 
the improbability of all the diversified parts 
being thus produced, and produced simultane- 
ously, and produced, too, in mutual and per- 
fect adaptation for harmonious and infallible 
action endlessly varied !” 
(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Selections from a Sermon by Stephen Crisp, de- 
livered at Christ Church St., London, 3rd of 

7th mo. 1692. 

* * * «The covenant doth not stand in 
mere words; if I believe all the articles of the 
creed, then I am achristian and a child of 
God. If a man will say, J believe, his say so 
is not sufficient. The condition of the cove- 
nant that God hath made is, that Christ shall 
rule, and have the government of those souls 
that he presents to God. How should it be 
‘otherwise, seeing he is not to present any to 
God that are unclean? Christ hath no com- 
‘mission to present any to God in their un- 
‘cleanness and wickedness. He that believeth, 
must be cleansed and purified by Him: if so, 


ithen that cannot be done but by ruling over 





* Huxley’s Origin of Species, p. 149. 


ithem. If they had the ruling of themselves, 
they would be polluted, and be like water 





whose current is stopped by dirt and mud, 
not running in its own natural stream ; peo- 
ple will commit sin when they have the rule 
of themselves ; but when Christ presents peo- 
ple to God, and when they are led by him, 
they are cleansed and purified. When the 
Apostle describes true faith, he doth it by this 
quality and property of it, ‘It purifies the 
heart :’ all other faith is but ‘the Aope of the hy- 
pocrite,’ but real faith is ‘the operation of God,’ 
saith the Apostle, and that faith worketh in 
an unclean heart, to the cleansing of it, and 
in an impure heart, to the purifying of it. If 
the heart comes to be purified, then it must 
needs follow, that the conversation be pure 
also. Nobody doth an ill work nor speak an 
ill word, but it is from an evil heart. Now, 
if the ‘ axe come to be laid at the root of the tree,’ 
if never so much evil it be, the axe when laid 
to the root of the tree will cut it down; the 
power of God will execute judgment upon 
every thing that is contrary to him; Christ is 
holy, harmless and undefiled, and separate from 
sin and sinners ; and though he extend his life 
and virtue to the life and soul of the most 
wicked man in the world, it never joins with 
their uncleanness, but keeps immaculate and 
undefiled in the heart of the worst of men. 
Now this immacalate power that comes from 
Christ will purify the hearts of men, and pre- 
serve them from evil thoughts, words and ac- 
tions. This is the manifestation of the one 
Mediator that they must be governed by, else 
they cannot be presented spotless to God the 
Father. There is a necessity of coming to a 
Saviour otherwise than by word and profes- 
sion; we must come to him and heartily join 
with him. * * * ‘This looks like a covenant 
of works,’ say some ; ‘do you say I must break 
from sin, and so escape the wrath of God?’ 
Yes, Ido; but no mortal man can break off 
from sin but by joining with the Mediator, 
He is the author of eternal salvation, He worketh 
in us to will and to do, and enableth us to work 
out our own salvation ; it was sin that brought 
upon man the wrath of God, sin is the devil’s 
work; now Christ was manifested to destroy 
the devil’s work : that propensity to sin that is 
in the nature of man, which makes him rebel 
against the mind and will of God. Christ, 
the eternal Son of God, became man, took the 
nature of man, that He might bring man again 
to his primitive state, wherein he was created 
after the image of God.” * * * “It is 
time to cry for reformation ; vain fashions and 
garbs and pride bave been cried up, why 
should not we cry for reformation, betore the 
wrath of a provoked God is kindled against 
us, and his vengeance pour down upon the 
nation! We must reform our lives. ‘How 
shall men reform,’ you will say? By getting 
the law of God within their hearts, that is pure, 
holy, and heavenly, that will be as a light to 
men’s feet, and a lantern to their paths. Now, 
until people come to this, they will go on in 
sin aud iniquity until they be swept away 
with some overflowing and dreadful judg- 
ment.” 

From accounts left in the records of those 
times, many grievous judgments were indeed 
poured out upon the vilifiers and persecutors 
of Friends ; and let not those who now oppose 
such truths as are herein declared, think they 
will escape, for although the Lord is long- 
suffering, yet it will be woe in the end to such 
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to meet to worship God at this day is due to 
those faithful Friends. Cc 


Millville, Orleans Co., N. Y. 


“A Testimony for the Truth. Issued by the 
Meeting for Sufferings of Western Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, held at Plainfield, Ind., 
5th month 2d, 1878. 

(Concluded from page 351.) 

Concerning the Holy Scriptures we believe 
in the testimony of the Scriptures themselves 
agreeably to the declaration of the apostle to 
Timothy, that “they are able to make thee 
wise unto salvation through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus ;” that ‘‘all Scripture is given 
by inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness,” &c. (2 Timothy, 
iii, 15-17.) 

Barclay’s Apology, Phila. edition, page-73: 
“For in that which we affirm of them (the 
Scriptures) it doth appear at what high rate we 
value them, accounting them, without all de- 
ceit or equivocation, the most excellent writ- 
ings in the world, to which not only no other 
writings are to be preferred, but even in 
divers respects not comparable thereto; for 
as we freely acknowledge that their authority 
doth not depend upon the approbation or 
canons of any church or assembly, so neither 
can we subject them to the fallen, corrupt 
and defiled reason of man; and therein as we 
do freely agree with the Protestants against 
the error of the Romanists, so on the other 
hand, we cannot go the length of such Protes- 
tants as make their authority to depend upon 
any virtue or power that isin the writings 
themselves; but we desire to ascribe all to 
that Spirit from which they proceeded.” Pre- 
viously, on page 73, he says: “ Because they 
are only a declaration of the fountain, and not 
the fountain itself; therefore, they are not to 
be esteemed the principal ground of all truth 
and knowledge, nor yet the adequate primary 
rule of faith and manners; yet, because they 
give a true and faithful testimony of the first 
foundation, they are and may be esteemed a 
secondary rule, subordinate to the Spirit, 
from which they receive all their excellency 
and certainty.” 

The various changes which have taken place 
in our meetings for Divine worship within a 
few years past we cannot believe are in the 
orderings of Divine wisdom, nor owned by 
the Head of the Church. 

First—The practice of reading the Scrip- 
tures and commenting on them. On this sub- 
ject Barclay says (see Barclay’s works, vol. 1, 
page 151, Phila., 1831): “Though it be here 
asserted in the name of the Quakers that the 
Scripture are of excellent and blessed use, yet 
thou wilt not believe it, and allegest they 
will not make the due use of them for the 
reasons—first, because a Bible, thou sayest, 
is not to be seen in all our meetings; but that 
will infer nothing at all, for we meet not to 
read the Scriptures, but to wait on the Lord 
and to be taught of Him, and receive from 
his Spirit what He pleaseth to administer, 
either in ourselves or through the mouths of 
his servants; and we meet to worship God, 
whose worship is to be performed in spirit 
and in truth, and not in external reading. 
Thou sayest Christ took the book of the 
prophet Isaiah and read out of it; but was 
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constitute it as a part of the Christian wor- 
ship for one man to take the Bible and speak 
upon it, and all the rest to be excluded from 
speaking while he prattles his own barren, 
empty notions about it? Show me where 
that was the practice or order among the 
apostles and primitive Christians? In the 
church’s way (1 Cor. xiv) there is no such 
thing; but, on the contrary (verse 29): ‘ Let the 
prophets speak two or three and let the other 
judge; if anything be revealed to another 
that sits by, let the first hold his peace, for 
ye may all prophesy one by one that all may 
learn and all may be comforted.’ By which 
it plainly appears there was no such settled 
custom among them, but it is one of the main 
inventions brought in in the apostacy, where- 
by barrenness and dryness hath entered, and 
whereby the quickening, unlimited life has 
been stopped from flowing through many 
vessels.” 

Second—T he use of hymn books and the for- 
mal singing of hymns (Discipline of Western 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, page 68): “We 
believe the formal customary way of singing 
has no foundation in Scripture, norany ground 
in true Christianity. Since congregational 
as well as individual worship should be in 
spirit and in truth that it may be acceptable 
to God, our prayers, thanksgiving and praises 
must emanate, pure and truthful, from the 
heart. We find in the New Testament, and 
in the teachings of the church of the apostolic 
day, no example or precept for artificial music, 
either by organs or other instruments, or by 
the voice, commonly used by professing Chris- 
tians of the presentday. * * * We there- 
fore feel that our testimony should be borne 
against written and instrumental music, and 
when our members devote their time and at- 
tention to them they should receive the ad- 
vice and admonition of overseers and other 
concerned Friends for the purpose of dis- 
suading them from such pursuits.” 

In some meetings a Mninister or other indi- 
vidual assumes the perogative of governin 
or leading the exercise of the meeting by call- 
ing on this or that person for some special 
vocal exercise—in prayer, exhortation, sing- 
ing, or in giving their experience to the con- 
gregation, and checking others who may have 
a message from the master to the people, thus 
virtually denying the headship of Christ in 
hig church. Also, the practice of ministers 
calling certain classes of individuals to the 
altar or mourner’s bench to be prayed for, 
and assigning this service of prayer to some 
person or persons, who are expected to engage 
in the exercise whether they have felt any 
moving of the Holy Spirit thereto or not, and 
ofien calling on the congregation to manifest, 
by rising to their feet, their love for Jesus, 
that they are saved and saved now, or some 
similar proposition. 

Many of this class of meetings have been 
held under the immediate care of the Yearly 
Meeting and its committees, and received the 
sanction and encouragement of that meeting, 
regardless of the serious objection of many 
Friends to such a course. 

How widely different this course of pro- 
cedure in meetings for Divine worship from 
that of Friends in former days, who, when 
they came together for the solemn purpose 
of worshipping Him in spirit and in truth 


as try to pervert the right way of the Lord: !not this the performance of a legal duty, and| who knows the secrets of every heart, it was 
for which so many worthies suffered so dread-|in condescendency to the Jews’ manner? for|in humble prostration of soul and abasedness 


fully, and many even to death. Our liberty 


it was in the synagogue. But did he ever 


of self there to wait before the Lord to feel 
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the arising of his Holy Spirit qualifying for 
such service as the Master should call for, 
whether in silent adoration, thanksgiving and 
praise, or in vocal exercise before the congre- 
gation; and without this renewed qualifica- 
tion for service they dared not move. Hereby 


THE FRIEND. 


We have been humbled under a sense of| wicked alike: a supposition which it is dread 
our own unworthiness, and yet, considering|ful to apply to the living God.— Extract. 


the responsibility resting upon us, we are ad- 
monished of the necessity of constant watch- 
fulness, that we walk in humility and circam- 
spection, under the influence of the spirit of 


they were enabled to speuk as the oracles of|Cbrist, and in conformity with the doctrines 


God; and when they ministered, it was in 
the ability which God giveth. There was a 
power or Divine unction attending their minis 
try which reached the witness for truth in the 
hearts of the people to the conversion of the 
soul, and gathering into the true fold of rest 
and peace. On this subject Barclay says 
(Apology, Phila. Ed., page 20): “All true 
and acceptable worship to God is offered in 
the inward and immediate moving and draw- 
ing of His own spirit, which is neither limited 
to places, times or persons ; for though we be 
to worship Him always in that we are to fear 
before him; yet, as to the outward significa- 
tion thereof in prayers, praises or preachings. 
we ought not to do it where and when we 
will, but where and when we are moved 
thereunto by the secret inspirations of His 
spirit in our hearts, which God heareth and 
accepteth of, and is never wanting to move 
us thereunto when need is of which he him- 
self is the alone proper judge.” (See also the 
testimony of the Society of Friends on the 
Continent of America, Clarkson’s Portraiture 
of Quakerism, &c.) 

Often ministers have come amongst us 
with credentials from their meetings at home, 
whose ministry and teaching have been bur- 
densome and unsatisfactory to many Friends; 
yet, the ruling part of Society would give 
full returning minutes of their acceptable at- 
tendance and service from monthly, quarter- 
ly, and even from the yearly meeting. 

The change in the manner of receiving per- 
sons into membership with us of latter time 
has been trying to the living members. Large 
accessions have been made in many places of 
those who do not ellen to the requisitions 
of our discipline, nor manifest to the world 
that they are convinced of the necessity of 
living that humble, self-denying, cross-bear- 
ing life that we believe all the true followers 
of Christ will live. Hence most, if not all, 
the testimonies which our fore-fathers in the 
truth maintained before a frowning world at 
so great a sacrifice, are ignored or feebly sus- 
tained by a large proportion of the Society 
at the present day. 

As this libertine spirit and desire for novelty 
gained foothold and developed in our Society, 
more liberty was desired by many of the 
members than the discipline admitted of, and 
change after change has been made giving 
license to things which we believe truth does 
not own. Neither do we think them con- 
sistent with our profession; and some of these 
changes were carried through the meeting 
over the earnest protestation of a large pro- 
portion of the members present, so that under 
this discipline and practice some of our testi- 
monies could not be brought to bear upon our 
members, and, consequently, could not be 
maintained by us as a society. 

With all these changes and deviations be- 
fore us, which we bave enumerated, and 
others that might be named, we saw no way 
to maintain our integrity asa Yearly Meet- 
ing but to hold our meetings apart from those 
who partake of or sanction this serious defec- 


of the Gospel, giving practical illustration of 
the faith which works by love to the purify- 
ing of the heart. 
On behalf of the Meeting. 
Appison Haptey, Clerk.” 





Selected. 
THE POTTER'S SONG. 


Turn, turn, my wheel! Turn round and round, 
Without a pause, without a sound ; 
So spins the flying world away ! 
This clay, well mixed with marl and sand, 
Follows the motion of my hand ; 
For some must follow and some command, 
Though all are made of clay. 


Turn, turn, my wheel! All things must change 
To something new, to something strange; 
Nothing that is can pause or stay ; 
The moon will wax, the moon will wane, 
The mist and cloud will turn to rain, 
The rain to mist and cloud again, 
To-morrow be to-day. 


Turn, turn, my wheel! All life is brief; 
What now is bud will soon be leaf; 

What now is leaf will soon decay ; 
The winds blow east, the winds blow west; 
The blue eggs in the robin’s nest 
Will soon have wings and beak and breast, 

And flutter and fly away. 


Turn, turn, my wheel! This earthen jar 
A touch can make, a touch can mar; 
And shall it to the potter say 
What makest thou? Thou hast no hand, 
As men who think to understand 
A world by their Creator planned, 
Who wiser is than they. 


Turn, turn, my wheel! ’Tis Nature’s plan 
The child should grow into the man, 

The man grow wrinkled, old and gray ; 
In youth the heart exults and sings, 
The pulses leap, the feet have wings ; 
In age the cricket chirps, and brings 

The harvest home of day. 


Turn, turn, my wheel! The human race, 
Of every tongue, of every place, 
Caucasian, Coptic, or Malay, 
All that inhabit this great earth, 
Whatever be their rank or worth, 
Are kindred and allied by birth, 
And made of the same clay. 


Turn, turn, my wheel! What is begun 

At daybreak must at dark be done, 
‘To-morrow will be another day ; 

To-morrow the hot furnace flame, 

Will search the heart and try the frame, 

And stamp with honor or with shame 
These vessels made of clay. 


Stop, stop, my wheel! Too soon, too soon, 
The noon will be the afternoon, 
Too soon to-day be yesterday : 
Behind us in our path we cast 
The broken potsherds of the Past, 
And all are ground to dust at last, 
And trodden into clay ! 


—From Longfellow's “ Keramos.” 





Let no man suppose that because God is 
infinitely merciful, or rather mercy itself, he 
can, without regarding men’s imperfections 
and their falling into sin, out of his mere good- 
ness, pardon men and render them fit to be 


partakers of his blessedness and glory. Such 


reasoning is base and sinful; it makes the 
mercy of God blind, it presupposes a God not 


tion from the well-known doctrine and prac-' possessed of eternal and inviolable rectitude. 
\1t obliges him to regard the righteous and the 


tice of our Society. 





A Long-Range Ear. 


Professor Edison gave an exhibition of his 
“telescopophon,” or ear trumpet, at Menlo 
Park, on Tuesday, and the results were mar- 
vellous. Words spoken two miles distant were 
distinctly heard, and a conversation was car- 
ried on with the parties separated that dis- 
tance, and completely out of sight. The in- 
strument is about six feet long, and internally 
consists of a series of funnels centering in a 
chamber. Professor Edison explained some 
of his first experiments with this long-range 
ear. 

“T stood on the porch,” said he, ‘and I put 
one of these to my ear. I heard several things 
very distinctly. I heard a child cry ; I heard 
the instrument tick down at the station, 1,000 
feet away, and I heard one curious, softly- 
grinding sound that I could not identify till I 
followed it up and found it to be a cow biting 
off and chewing grass, 2,000 feet distance— 
two-fifths of a mile.” 

At the trial on Wednesday, — Bachelor, 
and Uriah Painter, a Washington corre- 
spondent, bearing one of the ear trumpets, 
started from Edison’s porch to test the power 
of the instrament. They crossed the field to 
a store, 600 feet distant, and then one of them 
said : “* Do you hear me now ?” 

The question was repeated over and over 
till the car trumpets had to be used. At last 
came to the ear of the listeners : “ lam whis- 
pering now; do you hear me?” Mr. Painter 
was 600 feet distant, yet his whispers were 
perfectly distinct. Bachelor walked away 
from him fifteen feet and signalled that he 
could not, with the unaided ear, hear his com. 
panion’s whispers, which were audible to 
those in the porch. As 600 is to 15, so is 
Edison’s ear trumpet to the unaided ear. 

Bachelor and Painter walked off across the 
fields till they were a mile distant. They 
crossed many undulations—up hill, down 
dale, now vanishing, now reappearing, till 
they finally stood forth on a hillock in plain 
sight, but diminutive and boy-like in size. 

Signals were exchanged. “ All ready.” 

One at each end put the trumpet to his ear. 

“ John Brown’s body lies mouldering in the 
grave,” came from the hill perfectly distinct. 

The question was then asked from the 
porch, ‘‘ How loud are you talking ?” 

“In an ordinary tone of voice,” came in re- 
sponse to the man with the trumpet: “scarce- 
ly louder than I would speak in a parlor.” 

Edison then called to the man on the hill, 
a mile distant, in a voice that could scarcely 
be heard 200 feet away: ‘‘Go a mile farther, 
and get in range.” 

The party on the porch waited with the ear 
trumpets to their ears. Presently, when the 
men had disappeared from sight the following 
dismal plaint was heard: 

“‘ Now is the winter of our discontent; flour 
$14 a barrel, and | haven’t got a cent.” 

This created a general laugh, while Edison 
moved around to see if he could see the speaker. 
All that could be seen was the white flag, just 
visible through the trees. 

By Christmas Professor Edison’ hopes to 
have the telescopophon reduced in size for the 
use of deaf persons.— Public Record, 6 mo. 8th. 





The luxury of luxuries is that of doing good. 
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yor “The Friend.” 
The Elders of the Bible, 
(Continued from page 346.) 

Thus far from Pressensé, whose chief aim 
in writing his work appears to have been to 
combat the Romish or hierarchical system of 
a clan priesthood, and humanly appointed 
sacerdotal orders in the church; and to show 
that such institutions for government and 
teaching in it as were established in the dawn 
of Christianity had their origin in the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit conferred by Christ the head, 
upon its members, and were carried into 
practical service by a universal or democratic 
system which recognized the place and fune-. 
tion of every living member of the body. 

It is observable that he considers it diffi- 
cult accurately to define the functions of the 
‘‘elders” from Scripture narrative. 

In connection with this part of the subject 
it may be interesting to recur to some occa- 
sions alluded to in the New Testament, where 
the services of the elders of that age are 
pointed out either by advice or other refer- 
ence. When Paul was about to close one of 
his missionary journeys through Greece, and 
proceed to Jerusalem to be there by the time 
of the pentecostal Jewish feast of weeks, he 
came to Miletus, a city on the west coast of 
Asia Minor, opposite the shores of Greece. 
Here he sent a messenger to the City of Ephe 
sus, 30 miles distant, to summon to him the 
‘elders of the church.” When they had 
come he addressed them with reference to his! 
own labors among the new converts in Asia, | 
and also gave them fervent exhortations for, 
their future guidance. ‘ Take heed,” says he, 
“therefore unto yourselves, and to all the flock 





THE FRIEND. 


the title of “ bishop” is applied to the same 
office as that of “ elder” in Paul’s epistles, we 
find that his advice to Timothy and Titus on 
the qualifications requisite for these stations, 
imply varied and important services for them 
in the church. A bishop, says he, must be 
blameless, and then adding several character- 
istics of Christian attainment and virtues, also 
requires that he should be “apt to teach ;’’ 
“ Holding fast the faithful word as he hath 
been taught, that he may be able by sound 
doctrine both to exhort and convince the gain- 
sayers.” 

The Apostle James advises the sick to 
“call for the elders of the church; and let 
them pray over him, anointing him with oil 
in the name of the Lord: and the prayer of 
faith shall save the sick, and the Lord sball 
raise him up; and if he have committed sins, 
they shall be forgiven him.” James v. 14, 15. 


Having traced out the Scripture record of 
the office of eldership as it existed among the 
Israelites and early Christians, it is proposed 
to follow with a compendium or abstract of 
the origin and character of its establishment 
in the Society of Friends, so far as the infor- 
mation can be obtained from existing records. 
The earliest of these is a paper stated by 
the editor of “ Letters of Early Friends” in 
‘* Friends’ Library,” to have been issued pro- 
bably by the General or Yearly Meeting in 
England, held at John Crook’s house, in the 
year 1657. Its caption runs thus: “The 
Elders and Brethren send unto the Brethren 
in the North these necessary things follow- 
ing,” &e. 


Then follow twenty paragraphs of| 
‘counsel and rales for the government of the 
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posers of the order of Truth by the same 
Spirit that was in the apostles, to the praise 
and glory of God.” 

Another document called “A testimony 
from the brethren who were met together at 
London, in the Third month, 1666, to be com- 
municated to faithful Friends and elders in the 
counties, by them to be read in their several 
meetings, and kept as a testimony amongst 
them,” appears to have been issued to counter- 
act the dividing spirit of Jobn Perrot and his 
adherents, who objected to the discipline and 
order established among Friends. Some para- 
graphs in it touch on this subject, viz: “ For 
of right the elders and members of the church 
which keep their habitation in the Truth, 
ought to judge matters and things which dif- 
fer; and their judgment which is given there. 
in to stand good and valid amongst Friends, 
though it be kicked against and disapproved 
by them who have degenerated.” Again, in 
treating of the ministry, it is thus stated: 

‘Fourthly. That the ministry may not be 
justly blamed, we declare that ifany goabroad 
hereafter pretending to that weighty work 
and service, who either in life or doctrine 
grieve good Friends that are steadfast in the 
Truth and sound in the faith, so that they are 
not manifest in their consciences, but disap- 
proved by the witness of God in them; then 
ought they, whatever have been their gifts, 
to leave them before the altar and forbear 
going abroad, until they are reconciled to the 
church, and have the approbation of the elders 
and members of the same. And if any that 
have been so approved of by the church do 
afterwards dogenerate from the truth, and do 
that which tends to division, and countenance 


over the which the Holy Ghost hath made | meetings and members of the then infant So-| wickedness and faction, as some have done, 
you overseers, to feed the Church of God, which \ciety. The 19th article reads thus: “That|then the church hath a true spiritual right 


He hath purchased with his own blood.” 

From this we learn tbat the appointment 
of these Elders to their office and overscership | 
originated with the Holy Ghost, however! 
they may have been “ ordained” outwardly 
by the act of their fellow believers. Conse- 
quently that their qualification was one of 
the Divine gifts which Christ dispenses to 
whom He will. Further it was an important 
part of their functions to “feed the Church 
of God.” Not only to oversee and admonish 
as rulers who had authority to reprove of- 
fenders, but supporting the weak, comforting 
the feeble-minded, and teaching the young 
and inexperienced the precious traths of the 
gospel, as Paul reminded the Thessalonians 
of his services among them. “ We were gen- 
tle among you,” says he, “even as a nurse 
cherisheth her children.” * * * “As ye 
know how we exhorted, and comforted, and 
charged every one of you, as a father doth 
his children.’ 1 Thess. ii. 7, &. 

The Apostle Peter in his first Epistle opens 
the second chapter with these words, “The 
Elders which are among you I exhort, who 
also am an elder.” Hence we must conclude 
that the elders of that day sometimes com- 
bined both the ministerial office and that of 
a ruler or “ overseer” in the same person, see- 
ing that this eminent apostle and minister 
asserts himself to be also an “elder.’’ His 
advice to those he was addressing corresponds 
remarkably with that above quoted from 
Paul when ®xhorting the same class. “ Feed 
the flock of God, which is among you, taking 
the oversight thereof, not by constraint but 
willingly.” 

Assuming it as a correct conclusion that! 


the elders made by the Holy Ghost feed the 
flock of God, taking the oversight thereof 
willingly, not by constraint but of a willing 
mind, neither as lords over God’s heritage, 
but as examples to the flock of Christ.” 

A document issued it is supposed by George 
Fox, about 1689, “concerning our Monthly 
and Quarterly and Yearly Meetings,” &c., 
gives an account of the establishment of the 
first Monthly Meetings in England, and al- 


ludes in several places to “elders,” as follows:| 
“In 1653, in Cumberland, many of the elders| 


came to me at Swarthmore, in Lancashire, 


and desired that they might have a Monthly| 


Meeting for the care of the poor,” &. “Then 
afterwards, when the Truth wasspread in Che- 
shire, Lancashire, Westmoreland, &c., there 
was a meeting at Swarthmore of some of the 
elders of most of those places, where we did 
consider to have Monthly Meetings ordered 
by the power of the Lord, in most of those 
places.” * * * ‘The substantial men and 
elders in the Truth came to the Yearly Meet- 
ing at Shipton,” &c. George Fox refers in 
this epistle to the practice of the early Chris- 
tian Church in regard to their referring dif- 
ferences or disputes about doctrine or prac- 
tice to the apostles and elders, and of the or- 
dination of elders—says he, “the apostles, the 
ministers of Christ, ordained elders in every 
church; so there was not a church but they 
had their elders also.” Acts xiv. 23. And after 
citing several passages of Scripture where 
this class was alluded to, he concludes thus: 
« And many other Scriptures might be brought 
to the same purpose but this is sufficient to 
them that are in the same power and spirit 
that gave them forth, and to correct the op- 


jand authority to call them to examination ; 
jand if they find sufficient cause for it by good 
|testimony, they may judge them unfit for the 
work of the ministry, whereof they have ren- 
dered themselves unworthy ; and so puta stop 
to their proceedings therein ; and if they sub- 
mit not to the judgment of the Spirit of Christ 
in his people, then ought they publicly to be 
i\dectared against, and warning given to the 
| flock of Christ in their several meetings, to 
beware of them, and to have no fellowship 
with them that they may be ashamed, and 
the lambs and babes in Christ Jesus pre- 
served.” 





(To be continued.) 


A Chinese School in America.—The New 
York Tribune says: The Chinese Government 
is maintaining in the city of Hartford, at an 
annual expense of 100,000 dollars, a school 
where more than 100 Chinese boys are going 
through an educational course that is to last 
fifteen years. The romantic history of its in- 
ception, is to be found in a lecture delivered 
by Joseph H. Twichell, of Hartford, before 
the Kent Club of the Yale Law School. The 
hero of the story is Yung Wing, who was 
brought to this country to get an education, 
and who conceived at 17 the plan which took 
It is the 
old story of men with great ideas—long years 
of waiting without a chance to work, long 
years of working without result, sudden re- 
verses which put him back where he began. 
A young man so far Americanized that he 
|took prizes at Yale for English composition, 
and had to learn Chinese again on going back 
to China, his task was to press upon the most 


him 20 years to carry into effect. 
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THE FRIEND. 


conservative people in the world what seemed|that others less favored should be similarly |set out to go to the top of Vesuvius on our 


a radical, if not a revolutionary project. He 
succeeded at last in a country where the death 
of an official’s mother can delay an enterprise 
for three years, and rose with the triumph of 
his ideas. 
high degree, and the school he has founded 
will in a few years send back across the Pacific 
100 young men who, in China, will be states- 
men and philosophers. J. H. Twichell is 
right in calling this “one of the most remark- 
able institutions of the age,” and right in call- 
ing Yung Wing “ one of the most significant 
characters of modern civilization.” 
For “ The Friend.” 
Memoranda of Meetings. 

4th mo. 9th, 1843. Samuel Bettle encour- 
aged us to believe that heavenly manna was 
still furnished to the seeking, waiting, labor- 
ing soul; when the prayer could be adopted, 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” The 
Physician of value can still heal all spiritual 
maladies: can yet unstop the deaf ear, and 
open the blind eye; the same divine Word of 
power declared, when He walked among men, 
that He that was with them, should be in 
them. The whole need not a physician, but 
they that are sick: so that those who feel their 
weakness and their want, may be encouraged 

_to apply. He spoke of the Divine mercy, and 
that a tribute of praise would be likely to 
arise from the hearts of some present, if they 
would become what they ought. Christ would 
take the lambs in His bosom and gently lead 
along the weak of the flock. 

T. Kite, in the afternoon, spoke of the im- 
potent man at the pool of Bethesda waiting 
for cleansing in the healing waters. This 
pool was a symbol of Christ, the fountain set 
open in Jerusalem for sin and for uncleanness, 
where all may be washed and healed of their 
spiritual maladies. 

4th mo. 15th. spoke of the silence 
in Heaven for the space of half an hour: no 
doubt but it was a time of awful adoration ; 
and if there were a gathering into solemnity 
on occasions like the present, solemn silence 
would at times be found to prevail. Christ's 
offering of His outward blood upon the cross, 
in connection with obedience to His inward 
appearance in the heart, is the hope of the 
Christian for salvation. Christ’s grace is the 
all in all in the great work of regeneration 
and redemption, His Spirit strives with some 
to old age. A crown awaits the righteous at 
the end of the race, who can say with Paul, 
“] have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, henceforth there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness which the Lord the 
righteous Judge will give me in that day, and 
not to me only, but to all them also that love 
His appearing.” 

After the Friend closed, — rose and 
revived the language, “Art thou He that 
should come, or do we look for another?” 
John, being in prison, seemed to be despond- 
ing and doubting, although he was the fore- 
runner, and had testified to Jesus being the 
Lamb of God. The reply was returned, “ The 
blind receive their sight, the deaf hear, the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the dead 
are raised up, and the poor have the Gospel 
preached to them; and blessed is he whoso- 
ever is not offended in me.” It is a consola- 
tion to remember, “to the poor the Gospel is 
preached.” If John, who had been so en- 
lightened, became discouraged, it is no marvel 


tried at times. She preached the doctrine of 
“a Saviour or I die, a Redeemer or I perish 
forever.”’ 

Samuel Cope afterward quoted “ Not every 


Yung Wing is now a mandarin of|one that saith Lord, Lord, shall enter the 


Kingdom of Heaven.” He urged the neces- 
sity of coming to practical christianity. He 
said he was but a child in religious experi- 
ence, but he had craved for himself and for us, 
that we might make due preparation for 
eternity ; he believed a greater solemnity and 
quiet would have overspread this gathering, 
if all minds had been properly engaged to 
render worship to whom it is due, who is for- 
ever and ever worthy. 

Hannah Smith said a few words ; I believe 
ending with, ‘He would create Jerusalem a 
rejoicing and her people a joy.” 


Ascent of Vesuvius. 

We arrived here yesterday after a ride of 
eight hours from Rome. Being very tired I 
sought my bed early, and scarcely had I done 
so ere Curtis came hurriedly up to see if | was 
favorably disposed to “ doing” Vesuvius in the 
morning. I of course assented, and at 3 
o'clock all hands were up making ready for 
the jaunt. After partaking of a bread and 
coffee breakfast, we packed up a stout lunch 
for the party, which consisted of a barly 
Englishman, Dr. B. of Honesdale, Pa., Curtis, 
myself and a guide, we took passage in a two- 
horse carriage and at 4 o’clock were on our 
way. The distance to the fiery mountain to 
all appearances was not over a mile, but in 
this calculation we soon found ourerror. Af- 
ter a ride of two full hours we reached the 
town of Rascense which is located 90 feet above 
the entombed city of Herculaneum. Here 
we attached another horse to our carriage, 
and our guide having engaged four more 
horses for the party, we proceeded to com- 
plete our trip. Our route lay along a narrow 
road or street, flanked on either side by a 
wall ranging in height from 3 to 10 feet, while 
outside villas, vineyards, groves of lemon and 
fig trees with other tropical fruits, made this 
part of our ride one attended with no little 
temptation and the same amount of self sacri- 
fice. An hour-and-a-half more and we had 
reached what is known as the Hermitage. 
Here we halted and the four horses ordered by 
our guide were waiting ourarrival. At once we 
leaped into the saddle and were again on the 
move, and in a little while were past the lava 
fields and at the cone, 3000 feet above Naples. 
[ can only compare the lava fields to a sort of 
desert covered with cinders such as we see 
come from one of our Pennsylvania blast fur 
naces, only the profuseness of the material is 
greatly in excess of anything we ever before 
saw. The cinders are twisted and contorted 
into all conceivable shapes; while somo re- 
semble solid rock and others more on the 
honey-comb style. The ride was a tedious 
and laborious one, for our horses could not 
go out of a walk. As we journeyed from the} 
Hermitage we were besieged by a dozen or 
more men who were desirous to guide us up 
the mountain, but as we had one, we declined 
their assistance in words that were decidedly 
to the point. 
more persistent did these men become, and 
they even took hold of our horses’ tails. On 


own muscle and merits and we were not to 
be led from our plans. They expostulated 
with us, and in all the ardor of their self-in- 
terestedness told us we could never make the 
ascent alone. The cone is 1000 feet high and 
has an inclination of about 45 degrees, and is 
covered with ashes to an unknown depth. 
After surveying for a few moments the task 
before us we again started, and as we did so 
at least a dozen of our guide tormentors fol- 
lowed after. They soon passed us and did 
all they could to raise a dust, which they sue- 
ceeded in doing, and besides it blowing in our 
faces and almost blinding us, it also had the 
effect to so loosen it as to render it quite a 
task to gain afoothold. Thus they persisted 
in their mean work of annoying us and at 
the same time asking us in Italian, to be al- 
lowed to assist us. We, however, kept up 
our courage, and not being in a very pleasant 
state of mind, grew all the more zealous, and 
told them to go back, that we would not, 
under any circumstances, engage them. We 
were compelled to halt and rest about every 
one hundred yards, for it was so very arduous 
owing to our sliding backwards at every step 
almost as far as we moved forward. As we 
thus slowly ascended, one by one, our Italian 
tormentors dropped out of line and went back 
until we had reached about one half the dis- 
tance, when we took a long halt and sat down 
in the fine ashes to rest. 

Being now alone, we trudged on until wo 
reached the cinders. Here we began to make 
better headway, as the cindérs affurded us 
foothold, and new spirits took possession of 
us and soon we were at the top, having as- 
cended 1,000 feet more, which occupied over 
two hours, and we were quite exhausted from 
the task. Upon looking out from our elevated 
position, the landscape view which met our 
gaze was more than enough to repay us for 
all our trials and exertions in reaching there. 
The scene was so grand as to make it impossi- 
ble to describe it. At our feet lay Naples, 
while in the distance at every turn lay clus- 
tering towns and villages as far as the eye 
could reach. I counted sixty towns in fall 
view. Behind us was the awful, yawning 
crater, a mile in diameter and 1,000 feet in 
depth. Up from its depths came its thunder- 
ings and groanings, and at brief intervals red 
flames shot up, which were only to be seen 
when the smoke and sulphur fumes were car- 
ried away by the wind. 

Satisfying ourselves of the sight from this 
standpoint, we took a new position to the 
windward, and as we did so, Curtis and I[ 
missed our two friends and guide, but soon 
fouad they had started down the crater, and 
we at once proceeded to follow. We soon 
found we were not on the beaten track, but 
by making a jump of about six feet we found 
the right path; but here the stones were very 
hot and exceedingly unpleasant to walk upon. 
Down we went 200 feet, and we were as far 
down as man could possibly go in safety. 
Here was a sight which I never shall forget ; 
at our feet was a chasm 800 feet deep and 
2500 feet wide, the bottom covered with lava, 
which had the appearance of having been 


But the more we declined the;|boiled, and then left to cool a little, had 


broken into deep crevices, from which smoke 





and heat constantly ascended. In the midst 


reaching the base of the cone they again im-|was a vast cone, shaped like a sugar loaf, 
portuned us by offering to carry us to the top which rose nearly to the top of the chasm. 
for 36 francs ($7.20) per head, but we had In this there was an opening more than 300 
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fect wide with a bridge of rocks across it.) by civilians, bold and defiant in the forum, |ried it beyond the reach of such educational 
From this opening arose the red flames and| but when the storm comes they go below and | means. 

smoke which looked perfectly awful, and the|leave their innocent comrades to catch the} Well may the vicious look upon any at- 
fumes of sulphur and smoke almost stifled us.) “ peltings of the pitiless storm.” Of the half} tempt to reform their amusements as officious; 
Here, too, the thundering was so bad as to} million of brave fellows whose graves have|the renewed heart does not want a reformed 
almost render all attempts at communication | this day been strewn with flowers by loving|drama; if it is earthly, sensual, devilish, it 
futile, and we were consequently obliged to| hands, not one in a thousand had the remotest| will demand and insist upon having such rec- 
express our wonder at the sight by looking) connection with the causes of the war which |reations as please its natural passions. The 
at each other with questioning eyes. Every/|led to their untimely death. Now I beg you|proper work of the Church is to aim at in- 
few minutes a fresh burst of flames, smoke/and the general public will not misconstrue|fiuencing the hearts of men; not to attempt 
and red hot stones would be thrown up to a|my meaning. Though the head of an army, I|putting new wine into old bottles unfitted to 
great height, some of the stones going over| publicly proclaim our profession to be to “ pre-| receive it. 

the mouth of the cone, where they lay red| vent war,” and claim that my predecessors in} Dr. Butler’s paper concludes with these 
hot for a long time; while others fell back) office—Washington, Scott and Grant—(cheer- | words— 

again into the chasm to be sent up again at, ing )—were essentially men of peace, who| ‘The conclusion, then, which I reach upon 
some other time. The smoke or steam came’ saved our country from many wars into which |tbis subject is, that it is impracticable to re- 
up in puffs, much after the manner of a puff; public clamor tried to push them. — Late|formthe theatre; and that the attempt to do so 
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from a locomotive, and rising to the surface, | Paper. 


floated off into space. 
After remaining at the bottom until our 
curiosity was fully gratified, and I securing a 


The Chureh and The Theatre, 
The Episcopal Recorder of this city of 6th 


by the Charch, taken in connection with the 
principles advanced to support such a move- 
ment, can have no other effect than to di- 
minish the influence of the godly admonitions 


large lump of native sulphur, we ascended to} mo. 12th, contains an article which refers to|of our Bishops, and to remove the scruples of 
the top, taking hold of the hot rocks to aid us} the resolution passed by a recent Council of}many young members of the Church, who 


as we did so. 
stones away with my foot, and on placing my 
hand on the spot, could scarcely touch it, 


| their members from partaking in Theatrical 
; Amusements; and which noticessome lectures 


At one place I pushed the loose|the Reformed Episcopal Church dissuading|will feel that a sanction has been given by 


some persons of standing in our Communion 
to attendance upon the theatre as it is, and by 


which was conclusive evidence that it was a| on the possibility of Theatre Reform, delivered |others to the hope that it may be reformed 


bad place for shoe leather. We then took 
another course until we reached the highest 
point, and by doing so were almost stifled by 


|by C. M. Butler. From this article the fol- 
lowing sensible remarks are taken : 
“ Experience has ever shown that any pur- 


through their efforts and their present patron- 
age of it, where it is not grossly demoral- 
izing and vicious. Thus it may prove that 


the sulphur fumes, for the wind blew it di-) suit which leads its followers to appear to be|an honest effort, undertaken with the best 


rectly in our faces. 

Thinking it was about time to leave we 
started down the mountain, the Englishman 
going down on.a full run and jump of 20 feet 
or more, he reaching the base of the cone in 
four minutes, while it took us ten, as we went 
slowly, but it was great fun, for every step 
we took we slipped twice as far, sinking into 
ashes up to our knees, when we reached the 
bottom we had to empty our shoes, for they 
were full. 

On the way down we saw two men going 


up, one of them had two men pulling and| ments, but a poor help for the discharge of 


three pushing him, the other one had four at 
him, which was very amasing.—The Jeffer- 
sonian. 





what they are not, will inevitably tend to 
blunt their moral tone, and it is not to be 
Supposed that a profession which compels its 
members to utter sentiments they do not feel 
will do less. Great actors may throw them- 
selves into their parts so as to become identi- 
| fied, in their own consciousness, for the time 
;being, with the characters they represent ; 
but they are none the less, on that account, 
contributing to a sham, and mast certainly 
'find the unreal life they lead upon the stage, 
with its turgid expressions and inflated senti- 


the real duties even of this world. Then, 
both the demands of theatre-goers, and the 


trathful representation of much of the tragedy | 


motives, to reform the theatre will, in the end, 
deform the Church !’” 





The Story of Bida.—The following comes 
to us from the India Mission, in illustration 
of the difficulties under which our converts 
from heathendom in that country labor: 

The next morning the man referred to came 
early. He was one of Andrias’ friends, and 
one of the most sincere and earnest inquirers. 
He told of his fears, of his land being taken 
away, and of the various hindrances that 
would be placed in his way by all the people. 
|On Christmas morning Andrias and Prem-das 
went to his house, and the man told the peo- 
ple of his intentions. The scene that followed 


which occurs on this sin-ruined world, require |cannot be described. At first all his friends 
General Sherman on Civil War.—The fol-| that women must appear in scenes, hear and/|tried ridicule of the sharpest kind. He was 
lowing extract from General Sherman’s ad-| use language, and enact parts, which sensi- |“ forsaking his friends, his religion, his own 
dress at Booth’s Theatre, New York, at the) tive modesty would forbid. So true is this;mother; was drawn away by hope of money ; 
Decoration Day celebration, is worthy of care-| that, until quite modern times, the women’s|was expecting to be some great person, but 


ful reading: parts were filled by men; and F. Kemble has} was really becoming out-caste, and would be 





The flippant manner in which some of our, herself told us that the avocation of an actress| poor, and degraded, and despised.” 


They 


orators and newspaper critics make use of| was ‘not honored’ by her, and that ‘a busi-|tried threats; they would not let him “draw 


warlike terms warrants me in warning them 
of the danger of playing with edged tools. 


Political parties are wont to speak of their} 
“headquarters,” their “lines of battle’ with! 


pickets and skirmishers out, of “direct at- 
tacks,”’ “flank movements,” of overwhelming 
“ victory” and “defeat” as though they were 


dealing with armed masses instead of peace-| 
ful organizations for peaceful purposes, differ-| 


ing only in the means by which the common 
result may best be reached, and where the 
arena should be likened to a civic court in- 
stead of the field of battle. Though these 
terms may be well understood by themselves, 
they are calculated to mislead the young, the 
thoughtless and restless men of the country, 
who thereby become familiar and prepared 
for the real thing. Men who have felt the 
sting of the bullet —have heard the crash of 


‘ness which is incessant excitement and fic- 
| titious emotion, seems to me, unworthy of a 
man ; a business which is public exhibition, 
unworthy of a woman.’ 

The comments of the secular press suf- 
ficiently prove that, in the most respectable 
theatres, the only plays which can success- 
| fully continue are those which incite to license, 
and arc offensive to modesty. In view of the 
very limited success which attends efforts for 
the revival of the drama, it would appear to 
be pretty evident that the number in the 
community who now depend for recreation 
or improvement upon the stage, is very small, 
'so small, that no first-class author now ap- 
|pears among the number of the playwrights. 
the persons who now plead for reform in the 
itheatre, and even go so far as to claim that 
‘effort at reform as a department of church 


' 





water;” would get his “land taken away 
from him ;’ would “ make the village too hot 
ifor him,” &. Then they resorted to means 
which try a man more than any thing else. 
‘They sent the women to his house, and they 
ieried and lamented, as only Oriental women 
‘ean, over their “sister,” (his wife) who was 
soon to “be lost.” And the poor women and 
igirls cried too, and made the house worse 
ithan a house of death; but Bida remained 
firm. Then they called the watchman of the 
village, who is also a policeman, that he 
might order the preachers out of the village. 
When this was not obeyed, they called the 
Mohammedans, and ordered them away. This 
being disregarded, they sent for the land- 
owner, who came and demanded what was 
due on Bida’s land. At this time of the year 
no farmer has any money, but Andrias be- 





the cannon’s shot and exploding shell, or have} work, are forgetful of what is so often a favor-|came security for the money, and the land- 
witnessed its usual scenes of havoc and deso-|ite topic with them, and are oblivious of the|owner left. 


lation—rarely appeal to war as a remedy for 


, progress which the world has made with the 


ordinary grievances. Warsare usually made coming in of this century, which has car-'cleaned it nicely, and filled it before all the 


Bida then got his large Eastern pipe, 
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people, giving it to the preachers first, and| 


then smoked it himself—a sign of brother- 
hood and of abandonment of his caste. This 
act, it must be remembered, broke the man’s 
caste more than any thing else could possibly 
have done.—Christian Advocate. 


THE FRIEND. 





SIXTH MONTH 22, 1878. 


The conflict of opinion now going on in the 
Society of Friends; occasioned by the intro- 
duction of doctrines and practices inconsistent 
with those handed down from our forefathers, 
and with the experience of the work of Divine 
Grace which many have known in their own 
hearts; necessarily causes distress and dis- 
couragement to those who love the Truth, 
and believe that our early Friends were di- 
vinely led into the advocacy of the principles 
and testimonies which they so faithfully and 
perseveringly proclaimed to the world. 

We desire for all those who are thus bear- 
ing their share of the afflictions of Christ, for 
his body’s sake, the Church; that they may 
not become so disheartened as to be rendered 
incapable of performing the duties which their 
Divine Master may call for at their hands. 
The Lord reigneth King of Zion; and in his 
own time, He will plead his own cause, and 
make it to prosperinthe earth. Nothing but 
his power, and the outpouring of his Spirit. 
can make his desolated charch to “ rejoice and 
blossom as the rose ;” and enable it to ‘see 
the glory of the Lord, and the excellency of 
our God.” In that blessed day, as foretold 
by the prophet, ‘“‘ The eyes of the blind shall 
be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be 
unstopped ;” the people will then be able to 
see the truths of the gospel, now hidden from 
their view by the artifices of Satan, and their 
own unwillingness to undergo that humilia- 
tion and crucifixion of self which the religion 
of our Saviour requires ; and they will be made 
willing to listen to the voice of God as it 
speaks in their souls, and in simple obedience 
follow its direction; and thus they will be led 
into the highway of holiness, where the re- 
deemed are to walk, and by which the ran- 
somed of the Lord are to return and come to 
Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon 
their heads. 

We have felt encouraged by some evidence, 
that notwithstanding the unsettlement that 
exists, there are those even among our young 

eople, who are being led and taught by the 

ord himself; and who, instead of being 
drawn away from the Truth by the influences 
to which they are exposed, are driven closer 
home to that inspeaking Word, the Light of 
Christ in the heart, which alone can lead and 
guide into all truth. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—The Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad Co. have ordered another coal-dirt burning 
locomotive, similar to the one on exhibition at the Paris 
exposition, to be built immediately. The new locomo- 
tive will be shipped to Boston, for trial on one of the 
roads in Massachusetts, for the purpose of demonstra- 
ting that it is not necessary to use large coal for fuel in 
running a locomotive. 

A train of twenty-seven cars, containing Minneapolis 
flour, which left that city on the 7th, was transferred to 
a steamer which sailed on the 12th inst. The time from 
Minneapolis to New York was four days, and it is esti- 
mated that within twenty days from the date of ship- 
ment at Minneapolis the flour will be in London. 
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France, Russia, Italy, the Netherlands, Hungary and 
Switzerland, have accepted the invitation of the United 
States to take part in an international monetary con- 
ference. Great Britain,Germany, Austria and Belgium, 
have the matter under consideration. 

The bark Azer, which sailed from Charleston, S. C., 
on the 21st of 4th month, with 250 colored emigrants 
for Liberia, arrived at Sierra Leone on the 19th of 5th 
month. During the passage the supply of water be- 
came short, and twenty-three of the emigrants died of 
ship fever. 

In the U. 8. Senate, on the 13th, a message was re- 
ceived from the President, recommending an appro- 

riation for the United States Commissioners to the 

nternational Monetary Conference. The Senate has 
passed the bill to repeal the Resumption act, so amend- 
ed as to provide simply “ That from and after the pas- 
sage of this act, United States notes shall be receivable 
the same as coin, in payment for the four per centum 
bonds now authorized by law to be issued, and on and 
after 10th mo. Ist, 1878, said notes shall be receivable 
for duties on imports.” It is not expected the House 
will pass the bill the present session. The House has 
passed a resolution, by a vote of 215 to 21, declaring 
that any attempt by either House to amepd or disre- 
gard the action of the joint meeting of both Houses of 
the Forty-fourth Congress declaring the election of 
President Hayes, would be revolutionary, and is disap- 
proved by this House. 

The bill providing a permanent form of government 
for the District of Columbia, has been signed by the 
President. 

Mortality in this city for the past week is reported 
280. In New York city, 462. 

Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations on 

the 15th, American gold 100}. U.S. sixes, 1881, 109}; 


5-20 coupons, 1865, 105; do. 1867, 108 ; do. 1868, 1103 ; 


new 5’s, 106; new 4} per cents, 1033; new 4 per cents, 
101%. 

Cotton meets with a steady demand at 11§ a 11} cts. 
per pound. 

Flour.—Minnesota extra, $4.75 a $5.50 per barrel; 
Penna. and Ohio family, $5 a $5.50; patent and other 
high grades, $6.50 a $7.50. 

Grain.—Wheat, western red, $1.08 a $1.12; western 
amber, $1.14; Penna. and southern amber, $1.17 a 
$1.18; white, $1.20 a ¥1.22. Corn, 44 a 48 cts. per 
bushel. Oats, white, 30 a 32 cts. per bushel. Rye, 57 
a 62 cts. per bushel. 

Hay and Straw.—Average price during the week: 
Prime Timothy, 60 a 70 cts. per 100 pounds; mixed, 
50 a 60 cts. per 100 pounds; straw, 50 a 60 cts. per 100 
pounds, 

Beef cattle were in better demand, but prices un- 
changed—extra Penna. and western sold at 5} a 6} cts.; 
43 a 5} cts. for fair, and 4 a 4} ets. per lb. gross for com- 
mon. Sheep sold at 3} a 4} cts. per Ib. as to quality. 
Hogs, 5 a 5} cts. per pound as to condition. 

William Cullen Bryant died on the 12th inst., at the 
advanced age of 84 years. His death is said to have 
resulted from an accidental fall on the 30th ult. 

The value of the articles exported from Philadelphia 
to foreign ports during the past week was $733,300, the 
principal articles being wheat, corn, cotton and pro- 
visions. 

ForeIGN.—A dispatch from London on the 12th 
says: “The weather continues unsettled and unseason- 
able. There was a heavy fall of snow in Perthshire 
Scotland, yesterday.” 

Additional heavy failures among grain dealers are 
reported. 

A large proportion of the cotton operatives in the 
districts of Manchester, Blackburn and Burnley have 
decided to resume work at the proposed reduction of 
ten per centum in their wages. The masters’ associa- 
tion have decided to open their mills, and it is believed 
the strike is virtually ended. 

In England, during the year 1877, 60,000 postage 
stamps were found loose in letter-boxes and bags, hav- 
ing been rubbed off, and 5,000,000 letters were con- 
signed to the Returned Letter Office. 

The Berlin Congress began its sessions on the 13th 
A St. Petersburg Journal says, “The wisdom and 
moderation of the statesmen assembled, and of the 
governments they represent, are sure pledges that noth- 
ing will be left undone to secure for Europe a solid 
peace, restore order in the East, and remove all cause 
of apprehension in the future.” 

According to Dr. Engle, a German Statistican, there 
are in Russia 1,623,591 factories of various kinds, work- 
ing with five or fewer hands, and 43,513 employing 
from five to fifty. They unitedly employ about 3,625,- 
918 men and 378,959 women. 

The report of the Executive Relief Committee at 


! 


Madras, under date of 4th ult., states that relief opera- 
tions are narrowing in all the committees. Some 
‘showers have fallen, and cultivation has begun on all 
‘sides. There are signs of more rain, and the tanks and 
wells are in far better condition as respects water than 
last year. 


The construction of the exhibition buildings at Paris, 


cost 45,000,000 franes, which is 10,000,000 in excess of 
the original estimate. 

A telegram from Quebec says, the rioters there have 
come to terms and resumed work. The strikers who 
return to work secure an advance, in most cases, of 15 
to 25 per cent. 

Advices from Guatamala state that a number of busi- 
ness failures have occurred in that city, and have 
created something of a panic among the merchants, 
All the foreign silver has disappeared from circulation, 
and gold is at a high premium. 


WANTED, 

A well qualified, experienced teacher, for the Select 
School for Boys in this city, to enter upon the duties 
at the opening of the term in the Ninth month next. 

Apply early to . 

Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine street, 
James Smedley, 415 Market street. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Jonn C. Haut, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


MARRIED, 3rd mo. 26th, 1878, at Friends’ Meeting, 
Stillwater, near Barnesville, Ohio, GeorGe K. Smrrua, 
of Guernsey Co., Ohio, to ANNA Doupwna, daughter of 
Thomas and Rachel Doudna, of the former place. 

, 3rd mo. 26th, 1878, at Friends’ Meeting, 
Stillwater, near Barnesville, Ohio, WiLL1am H. Sears, 
of Belmont Co., Ohio, to Mary K. Nay or, daughter 
of Louis and Rachel Naylor, of the same place. 

, Sth mo. 9th, 1878, at Friends’ Wenting tinea, 
Moorestown, N. J., I. Poweit LeEeps to ELIZABETH 
A., daughter of Josiah Lippincott, all of Moorestown. 

, on the 16th of 5th mo. 1878, at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Cottonwood, Kansas, Osep VIRGIL 
Strout to Vetna C. Carter, daughter of Cornelius N, 
Carter, of Guilford Co., North Carolina. 


Diep, on the 24th of 1st mo. 1878, Joan BuLLARD, 
aged 68 years, an esteemed elder of Union Monthly 
Meeting, Jasper Co., Missouri. He was a native of 
England, his parents being members of the Established 
Church, in the doctrines of which he was educated. 
At about nineteen years of age, he was convinced of 
Friends’ principles, but did not join in membership 
then, which he afterwards thought would have been 
best. When nearly forty years old he came to America, 
and became a member of Adrian Monthly Meeting, 
Michigan, where he resided eighteen years, and then 
removed into Kansas, settling within the limits of 
Spring River Quarterly Meeting, and serving in the 
station of an elder for a number of years, to the satisfac- 
tion of concerned Friends. His sickness was of short 
duration. Just before passing away he attempted to 
repeat those exquisite lines written by Pope, “ The 
dying Christian to his soul,” but his memory failing, 
another at his request read the words: 

“ Vital spark of heavenly flame,” &c. 

His trials were many, and it can be said that he bore 
them all patiently, manifesting a true Christian spirit 
before the world, and being well thought of by all. He 
was deeply concerned for the preservation of the Society 
of Friends in its ancient faith and practices; and much 
lamented the efforts making by some within its borders 
to carry it back to those less spiritual views and modes 
of worship which he had given up in joining Friends. 

, on the 14th of 5th month, 1878, RurHanna, 
wife of Gershom Mott, in the 42d year of her age, a 
member of Plymouth Monthly Meeting, Ohio. At one 
period of her lingering illness, she was favored with a 
sweet feeling of peace, so that she said she felt as if she 
could sing aloud of the Lord’s goodness to her; but 
some time after, the Divine presence being withdrawn, 
she remarked, that she felt fears that she had not gone 
deep enough ; and said, “ friends, this is a deep work ;” 
saying, “Oh if I could only be admitted among the 
little children!” This humble aspiration, it is believed, 
was heard by her Heavenly Father. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, a Ware 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





